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This  brief  sketch  of  the  Revd. 
Samuel  Peters,  D.D.,  who  was  re- 
commended by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe,  for  the  Bishopric  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1 790-1 79 1,  was  written 
originally  as  a  Prefatory  Note  to 
Letters  to  him  written  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  Jarvis,  and  her  hus- 
band, and  published  by  the  Women  s 
Canadian  Historical  Society  of  Tor- 
onto in  No.  23  of  their  Transactions. 


Prefatory  Note 


William  Jarvis,  the  first  Grand  Master  of  Free 
Masons  and  the  first  Secretary  and  "Register"  of 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  owed  this  latter 
appointment,  as  other  former  officers  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers  subsequently  owed  theirs,  to  the  good  offices 
of  their  late  Commanding  Officer,  Colonel  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  upon  his  becoming  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  new  Province.  Just  when  the 
Secretary-to-be  had  gone  to  England,  after  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  struggle  of  the  Loyalists  against  the 
American  rebels  had  become  evident,  does  not  appear. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  and  his  wife,  Hannah 
Peters,  whom  he  married  in  England,  arrived  in 
Quebec,  after  a  stormy,  perilous  voyage,  in  1 792, 
about  the  date  of  the  formal  constitution  of  the 
Government  of  Upper  Canada,  at  Kingston,  July  8th. 

The  letters  printed  in  this  volume  were  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Jarvis'  father,  the  Revd.  Samuel  Peters,  D.D., 
a  native  of  the  Province  of  Connecticut  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  College,  who,  from  1  759  to  1  774,  had 
been  Rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Hebron.  He  was  the  fourth  candidate  for  ordination 
in  twenty  years  sent  over  by  the  parish  to  receive 
orders  in  England  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who  then  and  till  1 787  had  the  sole 
Episcopal  oversight  of  the  Colonies  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  The  young  ordinand  bore  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  Revd.  Matthew  Graves 
of  New  London,  whose  brother,  John  Graves,  was 


likewise  a  "servant"  of  the  Venerable  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  and 
whose  own  mission,  apparently,  had,  down  to  1  759, 
included  Hebron. 

During  Mr.  Peters'  sojourn  in  London  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  contract  small-pox,  which  moved 
the  Society  to  make  him  a  grant  of  £20  in  order  to 
help  him  meet  the  extraordinary  expense  to  which  he 
was  thus  put.  Having  been  priested  subsequently  to 
May  5,  1  759,  he  returned  to  Hebron  as  the  Society's 
missionary,  with  a  salary  of  £20,  which  was,  in 
1  763,  increased  to  £30  because  of  his  parishioners' 
neglect  to  subscribe  liberally  to  his  support.  They 
thought,  mistakenly,  that  this  small  salary,  his 
patrimony,  and  the  glebe,  which  they  had  provided, 
ought  to  afford  him  a  sufficient  living. 

A  favourable  report  of  the  young  missionary  was 
sent  home  by  his  sponsor,  Mr.  Graves,  in  December, 
1  760.  In  1  762  the  Society  voted  him  two  gratui- 
ties of  £10  each  for  visiting  voluntarily  Taunton, 
Sharon,  Norwich,  Middletown,  Simsbury,  Glassen- 
bury,  Wallingford,  and  other  places.  At  later  dates 
Millington,  Hartford,  Coventry,  Mansfield,  Bolton, 
Hartland,  Litchfield,  Middle  Haddan,  and  Killings- 
worth  are  mentioned  as  places  to  which  he  ministered. 

In  1770  he  tells  of  preaching  before  the 
Convention  of  the  Clergy  at  Litchfield  and  of  sacri- 
lege that  had  been  committed  against  the  Church  at 
Hartford  by  "dissenters."  In  obedience  to  the 
suggestion,  if  not  the  comand,  of  the  Convention,  he 
appears  to  have  taken  services  more  or  less  regularly 
at  Hartford  thereafter,  making,  also  in  1  770,  a  long, 
arduous  missionary  journey  of  nearly  seven  weeks, 
with  his  clerk,  up  the  Connecticut  River,  over  the 
Green  Mountains,  to  Fort  Miller,  50  miles  south  of 
Albany. 


In  the  spring  of  1  767  he  had  referred  in  his  letter 
to  the  Society  to  "the  many  storms  and  tumults  in 
this  part  of  America,"  adding,  however,  that  his 
people  "are  so  conspicuously  loyal,  charitable,  and 
just,  that  12  heads  of  families  have  joined  the 
church."  Yet  in  1770-1771  he  asked  for  leave  to 
remove  to  Portsmouth  because  of  their  continued 
disregard  of  their  financial  obligations  toward  him. 

Apparently  he  was  one  of  the  first  Loyalist 
clergymen,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  by  his  brave, 
stout  resistance  to  their  rebellious  proceedings.  He 
was  forced  to  flee  in  1774,  taking  refuge  first  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  eventually  in  England.  In 
England,  his  resources  naturally  becoming  exhausted, 
he  was,  in  1775,  voted  by  the  Society,  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  missionary  zeal  and  his  staunch  loyalty,  a 
gratuity  of  20  Guineas,  "in  consideration  of  his 
distressed  case."  In  April  of  the  same  year  the 
Society,  by  formal  resolution,  prevailed  upon  the 
willing  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  bring  the 
refugee's  petition  regarding  his  losses  to  the  attention 
of  my  Lord  North. 

These  potent  influences,  however,  did  not  procure 
succour  for  him  betimes  or  prevent  him  from  enduring 
a  sojourn  in  the  Fleet  as  a  prisoner  for  debt.  From 
this  unpleasant  situation,  the  result  of  his  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  Unity  of  the  British  Empire,  he  was 
rescued  by  the  filial  piety  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis, 
who,  as  the  letters  show,  had  financial  difficulties  of 
their  own.  He  in  turn  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
forward  Mr.  Jarvis*  petitions  for  redress  in  the  matter 
of  what  the  latter  deemed  unjust  alterations  of  the 
scale  of  fees  of  office,  to  which,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  he  had  been  at  first  entitled. 


Albeit  Dr.  Peters  was  never  a  resident  of  Upper 
Canada,  his  name  appeared  at  one  time  upon  its  list 
of  United  Empire  Loyalists.  He  had  been,  in 
1  790- 1  79 1 ,  recommended  by  Colonel  Simcoe, 
without  avail,  for  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Upper 
Canada,  after  having,  as  it  was  believed,  been  disap- 
pointed of  the  bishopric  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1  787. 
Though  elected  afterwards  Bishop  of  Vermont, 
which,  before  its  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  he  had  tried,  with  the  collusion 
of  the  Allen  brothers,  to  bring  back  to  the  British 
allegiance,  he  failed  to  obtain  consecration  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States. 

After  enjoying  a  pension  in  Great  Britain,  of 
which,  it  is  said,  he  was  deprived  through  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Pitt,  he  returned  in  1805,  to  his  native 
country  to  live.  Being  then  70  years  of  age,  he  did 
not  resume  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  functions.  He 
petitioned  the  Congress,  unsuccessfully,  for  the 
recognition  of  his  claim  to  several  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls, 
on  the  Mississippi,  whch  he  stated  that  he  had  bought 
from  Jonathan  Carver,  who  had  derived  his  right 
from  the  Indians.  His  History  of  Connecticut  is 
somewhat  famous. 

His  death  occurred  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of 
91  years,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1826.  He  had  only 
two  children  who  grew  to  maturity,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  the 
surviving  offspring  of  his  first  wife,  Hannah  Owen, 
and  William  Birdseye,  whose  mother,  Mary  Birdseye, 
died  some  three  weeks  after  her  son's  birth.  Between 
these  two  wives  there  was  a  second,  Abigail  Gilbert, 
whose  death  took  place  about  a  fortnight  after  her 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  survived  both  her  father  and  her 
husband  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  at 


Queenston,  Upper  Canada  (Ontario),  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Hamilton,  a  daughter-in-law  of 
the  Honourable  Robert  Hamilton,  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Province. 
William  Birdseye  Peters,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
of  his  father's  withdrawal  to  England,  lived  in  Hebron 
with  his  maternal  grandfather  till  he  was  fourteen  or 
more.  Then  he  joined  his  father  in  the  Old  Country 
and  went  up  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  subse- 
quently studying  law  in  London.  After  acting  as 
deputy  to  Mr.  Jarvis  at  Toronto,  holding  a  com- 
mission in  the  regular  army  in  Canada,  and  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada,  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  ultimately  settled  in  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile,  dying  in  1817,  nine  years  before 
his  father. 

Collateral  descendants  of  Dr.  Peters  are  found  in 
the  Buell  family  and  in  families  allied  to  it  by 
marriage,  Mercy  Peters,  his  sister,  having  married 
William  Buell,  U.E.L.,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Brockville,  Ontario. 

The  name  Samuel  Peters  keeps  on  being  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Jarvis 
family,  thus  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  this 
"Suffering  Loyalist"  ancestor.  Jarvis  Street, 
Toronto,  which,  exclusive  of  the  portion  below 
Queen  Street,  runs  from  south  to  north  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  what  used  to  be  the  Secretary's 
"park  lot,"  granted  to  him  by  the  Crown,  perpetuates 
this  pioneer  official's  name.  So  too  do  many  de- 
scendants of  his  own  name,  notably  Mr.  /Emilius 
Jarvis  and  his  sons,  who  by  their  naval  and  military 
service  in  the  recent  war,  have  lived  up  to  the  family 
tradition  of  Loyalty  to  the  Unity  of  the  British 
Empire. 


